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BROMLEY MELMOT. 
( Continued from page 70.) 


WHEN Percival sought Susanna, 
i acquaint her with his intentions, she 
entreated him, with the utmost earnest- 
ness, to abandon his design, protesting 
that it was impossible for her, at present, 
explain to him her reasons for the 
request ; and that she could not yet, if 
even it were his father’s wish, marry 
him. ‘** At another time,” added she, 
“vou shall know my history ; at present 
Ihave not spirits sufficient for the task. 
Iam even myself ignorant of my pa- 
rents’ real names, nor can the secret be 
discovered until I attain my twentieth 
year, whena packet, whichis now in 
my possession, may be opened, and I 
shall be at liberty to claim that as my 


tight, which has been, for want of 


proper authenticity, hitherto withheld. 
One short week will put an end to all 
suspense on the subject, and we shall 
then know whether I am at liberty te 
bestow my hand where my wishes 
point.” Percival “was forced to rest 
satished with this decision. In the in- 
terim, Melmot waited impatiently an 
answer to his vindication, and was in- 
expressibly grieved to find it remain 
unnoticed, as well as that he had writ- 
ten to Maria. However, the long ex- 
pected letter came; Melmot trembled 
as he saw on the superscription a hand 
to which he was a perfect stranger, and 
read, in the contents, words which pe- 
trified him. , 


“Dear Mr. Melmot, 
“Your uncle is so 


much incensed at your late misconduct, 











|that he refuses to accept any excuse ; 
and, but that I value your peace of 
mind so much, I should hardly have 
dared to run the risk of his displeasure 
that I do, by sending you this piece of 
bad news: but I trust that you have too 
much honour to betray me. The case 
is, that Miss Maria has proved, as I 
always said she would, a good-for-no- 
thing hussey ! and has voluntarily quit- 
ted your kind uncle’s protection, to live 
with that fellow she made so much fuss 
about. On Sunday, Mr. Bromley was 
obliged to attend duty at a town about 
ten miles distant, and, owing a visit to 
a friend who lived some little way fur- 
ther, left word that he should not re- 
turn that night. Accordingly we all 
went to bed at the usual time, and, in 
the morning, when I went to call Ma- 
ria, I found the bed made, and no one 
there. The note I have sent with this, 
was on the table; and on looking over 
her box, I found she had taken a 
number of her clothes with her. Mr, 
Bromley is so much exasperated against 
her for her base ingratitude, that he has 
sworn never to see or hear from either 














of you again: you, therefore, perceive 
that all attempts to write to him will be 
useless, as your letters will be returned 
unopened. 
“ Yours, 
“* Martha Nettleby.” 


The note inclosed ran thus:— 


“I fly from an event that must 
involve me in endless misery, Do you, 
dear Sir, pardon the step I have taken, 
the motive for which 1.ust for the pre- 
sent, be concealed ; but I beg you will 
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not suffer any disturbance to be made 
about my absence, as I am safe, and go 


with my entire good-will. You shall 


soon hear again from your dutiful and 
affectionate 


«MM ai 


“‘Perfidious girl!? cried Melmot, 
throwing the letter down, and tramp- 
ling it with his feet;—‘‘can this be 
the once pure and artless Maria!—Oh! 
what sweetness beamed in her tearful 
eyes, as she bade me adieu—when her 
arms fondly encircled my neck, and she 
vowed evermore to love me!” The 
remembrance melted him to tears ; and 
again the unkindness of Mr. Brom- 
ley rushed upon his mind, and, hastily 
snatching a pen from the standish, he 
began to give Mrs. Nettleby a recapit- 
ulation of every transaction during the 
eighteen months he had been in P—- ; 


imploring her to intercede with Mr, 


Bromley, and explain to him the par- 
ticulars. This he dispatched, and had 
the mortification to learn, for answer, 
that his uncle positively forbade his 
name being ever mentioned in the 
house; and Mrs. Nettleby assured him 
she must decline all further correspon- 
dence with him. 
now gave way to resentment, at this 
contemptuous obstinacy, and he deter- 
mined no longer to importune them for 
that favour he had never deserved to 
lose. Percival, through a good natured 
error, and fearing that a too close re- 
ficction on the injuries he had sustain- 
ed might affect his reason, dragged him 
about incessantly from one place of a- 
musement to another. While the un- 
happy Melmot, no longer careful of 
his fate, fell into excesses as injurious 
to his health as character, he had still 
a faint hope of sometime catching a 
glimpse of Maria, who he dovbted not 
was in P . His reason thus ob- 
scured, Melmot soon became an adept 
in every fashionable vice; and, heed- 
fess of the exhortations daily given 








greatly exceeded the bounds of his ap. 
nual income. 


( To be continued, ) 


SO rece 


FAME. 


I ha¥e§beén Ny, by the 
| exacts andy mintite sc Which the 


conduct of an obscure man has under. 
gone, from some of the most respecta. 
ble members of the community. The 
subject of this scrutiny, is a foreign. 
er, who arrived in the country ten 
weeks ago, and who took his passage 
on his return six weeks afterwards, 
He is acommon man, of nameless ori- 
gin, he eat his meals at the nearest ta. 
vern, and harboured at night in the 
garret of a house without any other te. 
nant, and where he was suffered to 
sleep, merely to give security to the 
premises. The man was a quiet, so- 
ber, plodding and unsocial animal, who 





All Melmot’s grief. 





shewed his face, in a certain corner, at 


: certain hour and filled up the columns 


of a ledger with figures. How quickly 
are the traces of sucha man obliterated 
from our memory. By hew small a 
number of persons, and for how short 
a period, would his departure be fol- 
lowed by the words,—‘* Where is Mr. 
What-d’ye-call-him?” —“ He is gone a- 
way.” Very different, however, has 
been the fate of R - A few days 
after his departure, above twenty per- 
sons were anxiously and busily em- 
ployed in ascertaining his situation, and 
the last acts of his residence among us, 
as if he were somévery great person- 
age. His name was enquired into; his 
hand-writing carefully investigated; the 
room in which he lodged, and every 
dark corner of the house he had occu- 
pied, were ransacked ; his dress, voice, 
stature and general. manners, were ac- 














sient and frivolous dialogues with those 
around him, were laboriously called to 
remembrance and compared with each 
other ; all this curiosity arose from the 
simple circumstance of his having put 


him by Captain Harley, plunged into } into his pocket, before his departure, a 
few more hundreds than were strictly 


every species of extravagance, and 


curately examined. * The most tran- | 
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AND LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


his due; and he thus became a person- 
age of far more importance than his 
mother ever dreamed of. 
——2_ ee 
CHARACTER OF A TRUE FRIEND. 

Will the man whom you call your 
friend, weep with you in the hour of 
distress? will he faithfully reprove you 
to your face for actions which others 
are ridiculing and censuring behind 
your back? will he dare to stand forth 
in your defence, when detraction is se- 
cretly aiming its deadly weapon at your 
reputation? will he acknowledge you 
with the same friendly attention in the 
company of your superiors in rank and 
fortune, as when the claims of pride do 
not interfere with those of friendship? } 
If misfortunes and losses should oblige 
you to retire into a walk of life, in 
which you cannot appear with the same 
liberality as formerly, will he still think 
himself happy in your society, and in- 
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greater thinkers, it must be confessed, 
have been also great talkers. 


—2 + 
PETTY RESENTMENTS- 


I was walking the other evening, with no- 
thing to engage me but my own thoughts, when 
my attention was suddenly arrested by a female 
voice of no ordinary pitch—She was walking 
behind me with some one, who might have 
been something more than her confidential 
friend, and the first words that I heard were, 
“© She was mad because she was’nt invited to the 
wedding sooner, and she has’nt spoken to one of the 
Samily since.”—The good woman was so noisy, 
that without in the least degrading myself to a 
listener, I could perfectly hear all she said, and 
I soon found that the burden of her story was 
an affront which this sad neglect had occasion- 
ed in one of her acquaintances, which first pro- 
duced a coldness, and ended at last in a family 
quarrel. As I left them, I could not help re- 
flecting, how much unhappiness is caused in 
this world of ours by the foolish pride and pet- 


} ty resentments of such little souls as these. 


How many good friends have separated, and 
how many families, have been divided, and the 
sweetest enjoyments of domestic and friendly 





stead of withdrawing himself from an 
unprofitable connexion, take pleasure 
in professing himself your friend, and 
cheerfully assist you to support the 
burden of your afflictions? when sick- 
ness shall call you to retire from the 
gay and busy scenes of the world, will 

he follow you into your gloomy re- 

treat, listen with attention to your “tale 
of symptoms,” and administemthe balm 

of consolation to your fainting spirits ? 
And lastly, when Death shall burst a- 
sunder every earthly tie, will he shed 
a tear upon your grave, and lodge the 
remembrance of your mutual friend- 
ship in his heart?) The man who will 
not do this, may be your companion— 
but, believe me, he is not your friend. 

—— > aE — 

It is an erroneous judgment which 
is formed of children as well as men, 
when those are supposed to have the 
best parts who talk most. Excessive 
garrulity, is certainly incompatible with 
solid thinking, and is the mark of that 
volatile and superficial turn, which, 
dwelling upon the surfaces of things, 
never penetrates sufficiently deep to 
make any valuable discoveries. But 


—= 


———« 





as no rule is without exceptions, some 


intercourse been forever disturbed by some tri- 


sj) fing affront that perhaps was never intended, 


tha: arose from some wrong construction, of 
Suspicious jealousy, and which one timely word » 
of explanation, or even one reconciling smile 
might have entirely removed. But the uphap- 
piness is, that when pride has once begin its 
works within us, it wil! hardly be prevailed to 
desist. .The disease is contagious. He who- 
at first was gentle, grows angry in his turn, and 
thus between mutual offence and mutual obsti- 
nacy, friends are separated forever. 


ee oe 


A sailor having purchased some medicine 
of a celebrated quack, demanded the price. 
‘““Why,” says he, “I cannot think of charging 
you less than seven and six pence.” ‘* Weil, 
Pil tell you what,” replies the sailor, “take off 
the odd, and T’ll pay you the even.” ‘* Well,” 
returned he, ‘‘ we wont quarrel about trifles.” 
The sailor laid down six pence, and was walk- 
ing off, when the other reminded him of his 
mistake —*‘* No mistake at all, Sir, six is even, 
and seven odd, all the world over, so I wish a 
good day.”—** Get along, you dog,” said the 
quack, ‘‘ I’ve made four pence out of you yet.” 

DY EET 

The Hebrew doctors, prescribe this rule in 

the choice of a wife and friend. “ We should 





latter out of one above us; that the former may 

obey us, and that the latter may be of service.’ 
ee 

The following singular erratum appeared in 

a late paper. ‘‘ For Rumbletown’s storm restoring 

porringers,” read, ‘* Hamilton’s worm destroying 


| choose the first out of a rank below us, and the 





bezenges.” 
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THE TEAR. 


I talk’d of the woes of the days that are past, 
Of afflictions and trials severe ; 
How the may-morn of Life was with storms 
o’ercast, 
How the blossoms of Hope, were all nipt by 
the blast, 
And Beauty sat list’ning to hear. 
Of hardships and dangers, and many a wrong, 
And of toils»which beset me so near; 
Of Treachery’s snare, and Ingratitude’s tongue 
I told ;—and twas pleasant the tale to prolong, 
For Beauty repaid with a tear. 
Ah! soft form of Beauty, that gladdens the soul, 
Is aught as thy sympathy dear ? 
When my bright beaming eyes, with benignity 
roll, * 
When heaves thy full bosom at Pity’s control, 
And thy roses are wash’d with a tear. 
When dark roll the clouds which o’ershadow 
our doom, 
. When toils and when dangers appear ; 
When the storm threat’ning waves all their 


terror assume, a ’ 
Then, the sunbeam of Hope, breaking bright }}~ 


thro’ the gloom, 
O Beauty! must shine thro’ a tear. 
Yes, Beauty, thy tear that from sympathy flows 
To manhood shall ever be dear ; 
Tis the balm of all ill, andthe cure of all woes; 
And the heart rankling wounds of remem- 
brance shall close, 
Which Beauty has wash’d with a tear. 


a D> ie 
MONEY. 


What is it that makes a man, 
Whether learned, grave or funny, 

Great and good, in every plan ? 
Money, money, potent money. 

What must genius, virtue, parts, 
Making no foul wretch their crony, 

Yield to in this world of arts ? 
Money, all-subduing money. 

What to vice will soonest lead ! 
Make a clown a maccaroni? 

Form to baseness heart and head? 
Money, passion-mad’ning money. 

What will gain a villain sway, 
O’er his black deeds brightness sunny 

Fling, and make them fair as day? 
Money, wonder-working money. 

What makes a man with awe behold 
The dunce unletter’d as a poney, 

And stupid as a flag-stone cold? 
Money, money, mighty money. 

W ould’st be follow’d by a crowd? 
Rush then, be it dark or sunny— 

Far and wide and cry aloud, 
Money ! money ! money! magey. 
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A METAPHOR. 
See yonder blushing. vine-tree grow, 
And clasp a dry and wither’d pine, 
And round its youthful tendrils throw 
To shelter it from sun and. rain. 
That sapless trunk, in former time, 
Gave covert from the noontide blaze, 
And taught the infant shoot to’climb,y 
Which now the pious debt répays.. 
And thus, kind powers, a partnér give, 
-To:share in my prosperity, ~~,’ 
Hang.on my strength while yet I live, 
And do me honour when I die. 


= 
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MISFORTUNE. . 
*Tis thine, dread power, to tame the heart, 
And bid the tear of sorrow flow ; 
The troubled soul, pierce’d by thy dart, 
Will learn to ‘‘ feel another’s woe.” 
Inform’d by thee, the immortal mind 
In holy contemplation roves, 
Her views ‘outstrip the fleeting wind,” 
| And soar where angels tell their loves. 
| The manly breast will meet thy blast, 
| And proudly stem thy rudest shock ; 
Twill never sigh for pleasures past, 

But build om Heaven’s eternal rock. 
Yes! ’tis Religion’s soothing power, 
Which bids us bear misfortune’s frowns, 
‘Tis that which cheers the gloomy hour, 

When grief the fainting spirit drowns. 

n, like the brilliant bow, 
| Shises through adversity’s dark cloud ; 
| She rends the sable weeds of woe, 

Which oft our brightest prospects shroud. 
Weak mortals, then, no more repine, 
| Nor dare dispute the Eternal’s will: 
| Faith points to realms of light divine, 
And bids the doubting soul be still. 

‘=o 

oh DEATH OF THE BRAVE. 
Wake the harp to strains of glory—’ 
For deeds of high heroic story; 
Let the rushing stream of song 
Sweep with the wild wave’s course along. 
As the clouds in thunder roll, 
Burns for fight the warrior’s soul, 
And as the rising feeling glows, 
He meets the torrent of his foes, 
Bright beams his faulchon waving high, 
And on his plume sits victory : 
But while the battle rages round, 
The hero falls—with glory crown’d. 


——— ED > GP 
EPTTAPH ON AN EPICURE. 
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I’ve eat enough, and I can drink no more: | 
| My night is come ; I’ve spent a jovial day ; 
| Tis time to part, but ah! What is to pay? 





1 PHrILrapE.PHrA—Published weekly, price 
| thirty-seven and an half cents per quarter, payable 
in advance, by T. G. Conp1z, No. 22, Carter’s 
alley, opposite Mr. Girard’s Bank—Where a 
| Letter Box is placed for literary communi- 
cations. 


At length, my friends, the feast of life is o’er; - 
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